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sex-^related language stereotypes and sex^ielated 
aifferehces in language usage are exaoiiBed in this paperf and some 
recent research findings that illuminate then are repcrtid. The 
following topics are afflong thos€ disccsied: see singly universal 
characterizaticns of wooen's speech as gcigis, lagglpg^ ©i chatting^ , 
partially explained by most .societies* more positive V^ieii c£ nales 
than of females; se%* based differences in the aemantlc ^syaten of. many 
languages^ in terms ©£ the lexical choices sadi by oales and iemaiesi 

cf address reflect the pcwei apd atatus of** ^ 
nay in which semantics and syntax scmetlmes 
gender systems; and the ^sb ct so*called 
as «*man'* an d "markind*' to refer tc^teth sexes, 
in which/ sufcjicts iere asked to select 
female, ref erents? f or sta'tements containing 



the way in which forms 
males and. feo^les; the 
CDnflict in languages' 
sex- neutral terms such 
A study is then described 
maler feciale^' or male and 



so-called sex-neutral teris; preliminary findings indicate that the 
concept of a cbneistantly sex-neutral cr incluaiTC^ term in English is 
not supportable p despite claims to the contrary^ and that the term 
"man" in particular emerges as a sex^narhed aa le^ ref ereni rather than 
a neutral teiin. (GH) 
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In Jutland they say^ "The North Sea will spbner be 
: .found wanting In vvater than a woman at a loss'for words." 
\ The 'Engl isfT are ^ too quick to stereotype, with "Wo^'s , 
r tongues are Tike lambs ^ tails - they are never stiTl p 
But this ide^ is not merely the voice of Northern Europe. ^ 
The C|i1nese mean virtually the same when they, say, "The 
tongue is the sword 0f a womans and she never lets ^it 
become rusty;" .Contrast the-ie with sayings about both 
sexis: "Nothirig viS\So' unnf tu^ say the Scots, "as a 
talkative man and amulet 'Woman. Perhaps what they mean 
. ' to say is the notion that the Spanish have articulated 
more clea^y, "Men speaki womeh chat [hablarrpTattcar]," 

^ . Swacker. 1975, 76 

Or as I have ironically noted at least for. United States mainst^a^ cul- 
tures "Men discuss 5. women gossip. 'S "Men debate^ women argue. W^^e^ 
disagrees, women nag." Unfortunately^ much of the United StateSj press, 
in reporting on the United Nations sponsored. International J^oman's Year 
^Meeting in Mexico City in 1975^ gave just that impression - a meeting 
of a "bunch of bickering women," a "hen party" on an International scale - 
chatting* gossipping, arguing. This .deeply affronts me as I was there 
and witnessed the .enormous icooperatlpn and movement toward a common goal 
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both; female and male delegates who cafne fron?almost uribe'Piivabli^ 
different world ,v1 ews riWcul |tures* Yet the United States press^ l^rgel> \ 
^ 'Chose 'to report on the dlssentlon, not at all unusual for United Natlons.^ 
rteetirigSs by the wax* which are oftenmarked by msmhers staging walk* 
outs^ and also oft^ chose to slant 1t In the direction of petty "eard 
party" or garden clufi hiickering/ ' . - , ^ 

, ^ .1 haVe often asked mysel f ^ as a sociolingulst,^ why the seemingly 
universal stereotypes about sex differences in iMguagei Includlog tnose 
abovet have emerged In "the folk mind," as Swacker puts it (1975,76) - 
, and not others such as wbmeh-s language is more Incisive and powerful 
than men's^^ Today, I'd like tb try to at least inumlnate tf^e outfines 
of a possible answer to this wi(tesprea.d choice of charactferizatlons \, 
based on research which has largely been only recently conducted^ 
Interestingly enoughs the explanations for t|e characterfzations 'of se^ 
difference in Tanguagei which are emerging. from much descriptive re^ 
search on the topic * are well "known to both political scientists and 
sociologists - power and status differentlaTs, In other words we find 
much of theiiidata from cross-cultural ^research on sex differences In 
language being explained by males* relatively higher/ftatus and by males' 
genera-lly greater power in niost ^cultures arcrund the world. As Furfey 
put it some time agq, * . the distinctions in question [sex differences 
.in language] are bound up with a masculine assertion of superiority," 
;(1544s221) Thereforej one can find researchers statilig something like, 

i 

what men say is more serious^ rnore weighty^ and how they say it also 

become imbued with more positive connotations. In other words, what 1s 

..." ^ ■ 

said and how it is said is more positively viewed by. ipost societies if 

a male rather than a female says it* I But language behavior is even more 



\^ comp;i ei^' thara th^se distinctions indicate^ as we also resenrch language 

MSed.afeout males and feniales (referential langjjage use) as wen as ^ 

H^apiguig© used males and females and how both are judged by cultures 

. and\Soc1;ities, ' - . ♦ 

. Pyt Another way 5 res earch on sex differences In language has ilium- 

inated the foTloi^ing distinctions: ^ - - 
■ ^- \ \' ' ^ . . r ( : ^ ' : . 

'S^x rey affect linguistic forms [phonology, syntaLX .and V 
. seinantlcs] In three .ways; for such forms may be modi^fied ^ ^/ 
. by (1) th$ sa:K of the speaker, (2) the se)^ of the person V ; 7 
s^^n tOs' arvd (3) the sex^ real or conventional of the 
\* person or; thing spoken, of ' • . 

furfey, 1944,22i 

And we add dlstlncttons about not only the forms of Tanguage used but. , 
also t^e 0atterns^f use themselves - who says'^what to whom when and 
how - or what is not_ sa1d, e.g., verbal taboos. - 

Turning to specific findings ^ research on sex differences in lati- 
guay^ has revealed seK-based differences in the semantic system of many 
;la|guages^ botti in terms of the lexical choices tnales and females make 
as. well as how males and'^eraales are referred to by their .cul tures,. 
Differences Hn words used for the same objectliave been reported among 
the males and females of the Ignaclano Indians of Bolivia (Key^ 1975) 
and the Gros Ventre in Montana tflannerys lM^)-^\to name only two cut- ^ 
tures amcng many v/hlch have been studied. Such differences seem^to, ^ . 
serve notice, as It were, that there are culturally percel ved'ti+fferences 
between frtales^and females they signal separation of some sort. Among 
European cultures - Gepan, Daflish, French ^ Russian and English - the 
greater use of Intensifiers as in "it's so lovely. 'V tso, sucti, vastly]^ 
"C-est tris jolie," is reported In^feMles' speecft rather ^than TOales ■ 
^ (DeSt£^, 1^76). Thus wse of Intensifiers not only signals a type of 



separation but has also been explained to signal a need on the part of 
a female, to make her language more powerful - more Intense. [Incidentany, 
in most cases, so-caned "exotic" cultures have been more widely studied 
by linguists than have major ones With the recent exception of the United 
States,] . 

In looking at the lexicon as a whole, or rather, at what areas of 
the lexicon are more developed in womens' speech and more in males' . 
speech, Susan Harding (1975) reports that in the vniage of Oroel in 
northeastern Spain that,.women's "verbal specialities" center arourfd home 
and family and a verbaT finesse designed to penetrate the secrecy of 
men in their village which accompanies the greater power and resources 
available to them as males. Certainly one does not have far tb go to 
be struck by examples of differences in lexicon for males and females 
in their own culture. It is, the direction of those differences which 
is important when considering the Impact of sex differences in language. 

W1thin'4tie seinanti? system of- language, referential terminology 

- a 

has been more widely studied and probably gives us greater Insight into 
differences in power and status between rnales and females. The entire 
area of address forms, widely researched by anthropologists and linguists, 
provides information as to how power aWjtatus are reflected In refer- 
ential language. To summarize some cross-cul^ral data, findings indi- 
cate that in Iran, women play an Inferidr^ role inNiiany aspects- of life. 
'Asl states: ' 

Thie ^eryday language does not ^11 behind the literature 
in this^ce. In many^lJ-tes, it is a dishonor to. call one's 
wife by her own name. S"he is referred to as "the- house" 
[inanzel ] "the mother' of chi 1 dr6n , " "the chastity, ", "the 
genitals,'" or simply as the oldest^on's name. All these 
titles snow very clearly the socia^ image of a woman, and 
her place in the society. (19^1,W) . 



Bodine (ISTS^e) notes^ thatin Bengali, thfire are a number of titles and 
terms of address for males but yirtually none for women, 

When looking over tfi^e variety of address forms wo rld-widia patterns 
of male dominance do emerge In the sense of greater statlis often ascribed 

e 

them by the address form. In Engllshi we mark a female in, relation to 
a male^ e,g. Miss is unmarried, Mrs . is married, I was recently told 
by a reliable source that men in the editorial room of ttie Columbus Pis- 
patfch (a daily newspaper 1n GolumbusV Ohio)* take Ms . (supposedly recipro-- 
cal witih Mr. ) to Indicate a divorced woman* T^is is not reciprocal In 
that men are not addressed in ^terms of their ^ejationship to women; Mr. 
^has no denotations or connotations of that sort. Lack of reciprocity 
Is a sign of differentials In status and power. Some linguists state 
that English thus clearly marks the ascription of status to women on the 
basis of their husband's status. While in Bengali, a woman could be 
considered to be so lacking in staiju^i she doesn't even "need" any fonn 
of address acknowledging her individuality. 

For a study of power and^statuSs perhaps one of the most revealing 
areas of referential language use in the semantic, system of a language is 
the so-called sex-neutral terrtis. In English, it is commonly asserted 
terms such as human being , person . Individual ? man ^ mankind ^ and the pro-- 
nominals he^^ him , and hj_s^are sex-neutral referential terms* Questions 
arise partly ^becausi so many languages have a gender system; all Indo- 
European languages dOj- for example. In the gender system of a^given 
language, sex in actuality and in the semantic system - male^and female 
may intersect with syntactic'mascullne, feminine and neuter gender* 

What fit do we find between sex and syntax? For examples we have In 

r ■ ' 



» ■' . ■ • ' ' 

English, pronoun agreemeht based. on sex pf ,the referent - boy - he^ girl - 

she,/ On. the"ot^er handp professQr in French has a masculine gender':. 

ending ending - professeur - even though women obviously cari^ ba and are 

professors. The inflectional ending - eur j s not changed to refer to a 

woman professor. In Chinese^ Hungarian or AzteCs females may be inferred 

- > ft - " 

to as ^ and males as she in the gender system ^, 'Also in an American 

English variety called Black Ehglishs children will say such things as 

"He a nice little girl*" Obviously, then, semantics and syntax may be 

at odds In the. sense that syntactically a dog is masculine in German but \ 

may be female, or an anipel/ls mascuHne in Spanish but may be used to 

refer to a female. This is not at all unusual in languages for synt^K 

and semanticSi form ^nd meaning ^ not to be isomorphic. - 

Yets in many cases, the syntactic gender system of a language Is- 

used to clearly express sembntic sex. We" often find it appearing in*' 

\ ■ . . ^ _ ^ # % 

noun-pronoun agreement where we select h£ or sPip to agree w1th>>4l^^®^ - 

denotationi the sex df the referent of the rmin - author , he or author s 

she,, Ma^y Key (T975s93) gives the following anecdote: An Italian woman 

who spoke English fairly vs^ell consistently referred to the author of 

a book as he, although it was written by another Italian woman. [Italian 

also differentiates between' he and she .] Later, she .pplalneds "WelU 

you just expect a scholar to be a man,'^ She thus changed the pronoun to 

fit her idea of the appropriate sex pT the referant, 

Thuss an important question 1s fibw 1s language used to' refer to 

both males and females? Are there terms which are sex-neutral s sex-un-^ 

speclfleds or inclusive of both? And 1n some cases s even more importantly , 

which syntactic gender 1s chosen to refer to both males and females if 

no neuter form exists when both are meant or thought to be included? 




Do we find neutrality. Inclusion of both, or ijo we find one. sex subsumed 
under the other or consclDUsly changed to another as in ther Italian 
example? The answers to these questions can reveal a great deal about 
the relative power and status of ffiales and females 1n a culture. In 
Engllsht we have long been told that the pronomlnal^ forms he^ hlm ^ and 
his are sax-neutraU Inclusive of both males, and females^ are generic, 
"rn^'^tt ^ . a nn mmnn term. On the face ^ itt 1t could be arguedrthat females 
are thus subsumfed-4jnder the cateqo'ry malel certainly a nqn- reciprocal / ^ 
relationship of status and power. Is that th§ case? Currently^ I am 
; conducting some research on this issue 1n English as has We.ndy Martyna 
(1576). Unfortunately^^ I' ve nof^ been able to uncoveri other than sparse 
anecdotaV Information , much on this question in languages other than 
English and cultures other than United Stated mainstreain ciilture. I hope 
that future research on sex differences In language will turn in this 
\d1rect1on ^s.we need cross -gu It ural data to confirm or disconfirm the 
validity of our findings to know if they are applicable to more than ont- 
l culture and language or 1f they are perhaps peculiar to one or a few. 
Briefly 5 in my study I investigated the frequent assertion .that 
there are ternis in Ei>gl ish which consistently refer to both males and 
females ^uch as manj mankl nd , indi vidual / hugiail belng.i person , and the 
pronominal s' he., him ., and h1s_, e.g. "true" sex- indefinite terms. Subjects 

' . 4 - ' ■ i - 

were presented ;a series of statemerits , drawn from textbooks and other 
such sources, containing one of the above terms in each^ then selected , 
a referant by assigning 'each to one of seven charts displaying male and 
female figures In various combinations such as a single female, a group 
'2 of females, a group of males and females, etc. The figl^es weV^ based 



on the international s. 



s for male and femaTe with nqf identifying 
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racial or personal characteristics. '^-^> 

Preliminary (and^I stress preliminary) findings Indicate tftat the ^ 
concept of a consistently sex-neutral or' incl us tv/^ertn in Englilfi^ is 



not supportable, despfte claiins to the contrary* The ref#ents chosen 
for the terms such as- ^ankind | Individual ^ he^ etc^, appear to be' prer |' 
dominately a fynctfon of the context provided' by the statement In which ^^ 
the term appears and of ±he age (10 years to 23 years of age) and sex ■ 
of the subject* So the referents of person inay be^ a . mixed male-femal| 
Qhoice, a single fernale, a single male5" or a combination male/female 
figure (a psychologically neutral figure). Males, tended to choose a ^ * 

single male" figure as the referent for person except when the statement^ 

' " ^ V ^ — ^ p 

was about a perscfn being oyerTOlght, Then both older males and. females 
tended to choose a fefnale.referentt but not younger subjects* Older \ 
females tended to choose a femal e^ef erent or the psychologically 
neutral referent more frequently than did males for person . For indi--'^ 
vidual s males tended to choose a male or sex-neutral referent i while 
females chose the sex-neutral referent more frequently except when 'the 
statement involved an individual seeirig "om side" to questions. Then 
females chose a male referent more frequently. For man, all ages and ^ . 
both sexes chose male referents far more frequently than female even ; 
mlxed^ especially when the context was. "Man has* a basically violent — 
nature J* And man is supp^edly.one of the most important'' sex-1ndefin|te 
terms In English, found in myriad titles and captions such as "Man and 
His Mori dp" "Early Man etc. Another finding is that both sexes chose 
fernales referents relatively ifrf recently j these referents were the lowest 
choice of ;an * / ^ ^ 



Finanj^s 1ri looking at he, Mav^tynr (1976) reports she found, for 

..English and for essentially the SAme cultural group I studied^ that h£ 

was only^rie of the pronouns used #.ref^r to, a puts rt, "a sex- 

unspecified other person." #4 J / • 

' ^ Our pronoun choice 1s Influenced not only by the presumed 
sex of Sfntence subject^ but by whether^we are. speaking or 
writing^ and whether we are male^or female; Cluf usage of the 
generic 'HE thus contrasts sharply with the#rarmiatkal stan- 
dards we have been taught, and with the assertions about lan- 
guage usage whichfhave been made by those who Would retain 
the generic HE. ' ^ 

- / 1976,14 . - 

Such a finding lends strength to the questioning of the supposedfy 

generic use of he and'l^rt to refer to any group of males and females. 

Replnsky (1977) raises.thls very issue In counseling psychology. 

What seems to be ©nerglng^ among other findings, is a complicated 

picture of parceptions as to the referents of so-called sex-neutral 

terms in Ehgl 1sK. However, man clearly emerges in the study as a 

sex-inarkey male referent, not a heutral term. We could argue that 

when nian ii used, females are, tn actuality, excluded from the referent 

Since man is used so frrquently 1n titles, captions, terms such as 

e ■ , - 

t . ■ ■ ^ . ' 

pQl1«man, fireman, etc., this would seem to \ndicate/that females, 
by their very excluf ion, do not participate In the status and pov/er 
accrijlng to the referent. However, in order to clarify^the relation- 
ship of the use of such referential language and statro and power In a 
society, much further reselrch needs tp be conducted. Yet, the evident 
exclusion of females as perceived both by middle class males and. fe- 
males appears to parallel what we know about sex-based power and status 
differ*int1al s in United States mainstream culture. ^ 
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